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The foiloidng report Inveitlgetee the poeilbl lltlee end problems of 
Initiating a Head Start program In an Indian Reservation-based community, 
the Kansas PotaMatomI, In this discussion of the PotaMatoml coneunlty It 
Is hoped that points mIM emerge Mhich have relevance for other Indian 
reservation communities as mell, for this Is one of the alms of the 
discussion. 

The report focuses on the PotaMatoml reservation because I know some- 
thing about conditions therei but If a Head Start program Is to be Initiated, 

I think It would be wise to Include not only the PotawatomI but the neighboring 
KIckapoo and other children from tow-income families In the area os imilU 
Therefore the reader Is cautioned against assuming that the Information 
In this report Is equally applicable to the KIckapoo and other, non-^hdlan, 
low*lnoome families, even though I recommend that they be Included In the 
program. 

The Information and conclusions contained herein are based on mjf know* 
ledge of the PotawatomI gained as a member of the Kansas University Potawa* 
toorf study, a cosm u nl ty study begun four uears ago under the diractf an of Or* 
dames Sr Clifton of the unlverslty<s department of anthropology, during 
the two summers spent on the reservation 1 devoted most of ay tiiii to 
ektanded conversations with Potawatoorf In chair homes and at their cam* 
munity activities. It would be more than presudptuous of me to say# kow- 
evar, chat the following represents the opinion of the majority of the 
PotawatomI about the possibilities of their Instituting a Head Start : 
program* 1 conducted no door<*to-door opinion survey of faarilims uhdom . 
children are of Hoad Start age. Except whore otharwisa noted, the Oplh» 

Ions oxprassad are my own. 

One last introductory note should bo addedt to my knowledge no action 
has yet been taken either by the PotawatomI or intorettad Whites In idm aroa 
towards sotting \ip a Head Start program. 1 seriously doubt that meat of the 
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Pc t know tf’i-jt 
:ht=.n,.wj5t he regjrr'etf c.3 
* c is i !» no v.Viy a fo''ma1 
Indian Reservation. 



f.'Oter:tial fer such a prog ‘t.,n t;(Utc. 
a sort of assay of the raw materials 
applJ cation for Head Start funds for 



This repor t, 
in the area 
the Potev.atOTu 



The Reservation Comaunlty 



The Potawotomi Indian reservaticn consists O' .n li mile square crect 
of land located one .'nile west of the small farming co»Trnuni ty of Mayetta, 
Kansas (population ca. 500). According to a census taken by the Kansas 
University Potawatcrii Study, as of ! July I 963 there were I 88 Potawatomi 
living on this Reservation tract whose names were listed on the Tribal 
Roll. In addition, perhaps another I 50 Indians live thjre who either 
are not Potawatomi or hv/c not yet been listed on the tribal rolls. 

About 320 Potawatomi live off the reservation in the surrounding towns, 

with perr.'aps 300 more living in Tepeka, twenty miles south of the res- 
ervation. 

Most of the Indian wege-earners work as semi-ski lied or unskilled 
laborers. On the reservation uorae income is received from ferra 

land to Wnite farmers enc from seasonal farm labor. 1 estimate that the 
annual income of one- third of the Indian families on the reservation and 
in the surrounding Lc/^ns amounts to less than $3,00C. several families 
are receiving welfare payments from the state. 

The small town of rtayetta is within easy reach of those Indians who 
have cars, as is the larger town of Holton (population ca. 2»000), locatad 
about 10 miles north of the reservation. Hayetta had its »boonf‘ early in 
this century, and has now become Httle more than a wide spot in the major 
road between »k>lton and Topeka. 

The Potawatomi Reservation is under administrative control of a 
3ureau of Indian Affairs office in Horton, Kansas, some 25 miles north of 
the reservation. Thi.s office also has administrative control over the 
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s-naller K<ck,poo rc.ery.tJon {popuUti on ca. .00), l^cElod just ..ct of 
Horton. The U.S. Public Health Serv'ce operates a field office in HoUc 
staffed by one field nur.e and her secretary. This office .ender* ..vdic 

•nd prav^tle, .etHc.I Mrvfco t» i>oth tf» Potaisato-l «,d Kicltapoo. 

^ ^t^wstodri have an aleetiid hitinets Caamittee sHiich theoreti- 
cally acts as a coordinating b-ody between the Potawatoui oopulaMon 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. por the last thirty years' (and lonscr) 
the Potawatoml population ha. beer rent by political facticnalis.... a 
condition not uncot«on in other feaerican Indian reservation c««uniti=s 
The opposing groops. which may be labelled as -progressives" and "con- 
servatives , strongly disagree on basic policies regarding the steps to 
be tsken to "better the tribe speciflc.l ly, the conservatives (loss 
n««erous th^n the*progre»slves) have in tfc past stood In firm opposi- 
tion to programs of imprevenent which are sponsered by the U.S. Govern- 
«»«. The progressives, while wishing to caphasis. their relative auto- 
n«iy from Government control, are generally willing to accept off*-, of 
sdvlce and financial assistance on programs of general welfare (e.g. a 
..station systos for the reservation). There hos been a gai^ral tend- 
ency for the conservatives and progressives to thy away froa smetlngs 
to arbitrate their differences. The conservatives boycott progreksfva 
auslness Cdsrtttee msetings (the Business comnlttoe It cosposed entirely 
of progressives), and progressives do n t attend conservative "eoiMctU.< 
Hot enSy do the conservatives boycott pregressivo smetlngs, but ti«py cam 
to ttay eway from activities which they: consider to be under the 
control of the progressives. This aesns th^t any attsspt to instftuba 
prograas raguirlng the active support of the esmunity at large w^fl 
first likely be categorized es being either conservative or pr^asslwe^ 
sponsersd, and accordlngly*acceptad or rejected by setynents of the psp- 
uletlon. It Is quite true that not all cf the ecmeunlty is either '-hard 
core" conservative or "hard cora" progressive — but the members of bdth 
these "hard cores" are capable of influencing the opinion of others towari 
s proposed program. In short, a Head Start program would stand a good 



chrnce of being bu/cottcd by o por 



cr. of the cofnrv.jr.iry . 



The Home Envlrorwicnt of the Potawetomi Chilci 
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Houses on the reservation ere for the leost pert located on Indlv- 

tracts of farm land. For the child this means that intert'*;ff ' 
ether chilcjreu Is limited i-nroely to his brothers cmJ sistc.*;, , \f 









has sny, for nrjuch of the day, Th:, rotv* /otomi ^ liks. t: -'visi 
ever, and frequently the child is taken on visits ;ri .nds or .-i ’ 
in the evenings. In addition, various religious end not»-rel1gious ‘‘.loir 
are attended by entire families and tho children piey together in inwxpfu 
games of baseball, tag, and hide and reek. During the summer such 
occur on almost every weekend. 

The condition of l;^dian heujirs or the reservetion Is generally v/or% 
than that of the White farmers* nc,.sos in the area- Few Indian 
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homes have running water piped into the house, and almost none have indo^:ir 
toilets. Heat in the winter is provided in most Indian homes by centrally* 
stoves. Many of the Indian homes do have electricity, and, 
especially in those homes in which th^re are children, there is loyally 
a televitfon set. 

The diet in most homes is, by V.’hite American Middle Class standards, 
sub-standard but adequate. The meals I have consut'cd in the homes v/ere 
heavy in starch content. 1 knew of only one famil/ in which thg food 
consumed by children contains a notable deficency of meat, milk, and fruit* 
This particular family is on welfare, and their plight is well-known, if 
only partially relieved, by local authorities. 

1 would estimate that approximately one-fourth of the children of 
school age live with relatives other than, or in addition to, their 
parents. In several cases care of the children is left to the parents* 
relatives during the day while the parents work. 

I know of no child who does not speak English with fluency expected 



frciTi l/hi *..c chi', dren cr’ tne same 391.. Sccie are able to tpeak both i :• 
torai and English. In the home the children use English. ;n coaimini o; . 
with thefr eldfjrs, and cor^nkinicate with each other in English, Telcv'.’ im 
sets, redloB, and occasional trips to tho local laovle house (when they 
can be afforded) offer the ch 1 lc.cn ample cx4>osurcc to English when they 
cre noc In corr^pany with their pcerr., 

I cannor ^i.ncral ; ce cbcjt the. d! s<:i pi inary teenrr! . ■ of inti r, . . 
except to way tliat dic<:iplir.e sei.ni.s rctr.or lenient u’ho.'. cor.ipered 
A/nerican Hiddlc Class rtandards- . have heard sot!> 2! Indirn parentr c r ’ 1 
about thie failure of others to control their children, ar.d as will b.c r • .wi 
shortly, one such con^’aint was voiced in connection with problems to ho 
faced in setting up a Head Start progromi hut I cannot bo sure that al i 
such complaints are based on obser-'ed 'act, or whether they are just or ■ 
of several ways of expressing into focrlly hostility. 

I cannot say that the Indian r/' Id on the reservation Is any moo 
’’deprived*' in his social relai ior.slrini. than the children of White rural 
families in the lirwedisti area and o’Lcwhere. The aduTt activities to 
which the Indian chile is exposed Ca.c. in local meetings of the Potaw^i'' 
toml Drum religion) are certainly difforeni from those witnessed by White 
farm children — but the indien ch. :iren diase ciich other and play bail 
on such occasions just as White chil-ircn do while their parents chat at 
a church picnic on a Sunday afternoon. 

A positive consideration in plr.nning a Head Start program is that In 
most of the families in which there are school-age children, as well as 
among the older mentbers of the tribe and i.n the progressive council meetings 
there Is an expressed wish to nuke plans for the ’’bettcr.'oent of the younger 
generation.” Foremost in a majority of public statements on the subject 
Is the desire to help the children "get a good education.” Most of «.hu 
adult Potawatomi se<?m convinced of the truth of the stdtc?tnent, "If you 
want to get anyplace in this world, you’ve got to get your education." 



ThtCi citizer.5 of Moyctta, Holton,and iiorton havfi been Hvin«j irj- v. ...1 
to Indian reservations for over a century. As with moot farming c 
on the frontier, the inhabitants of these t<jwns in the 1 9th and car}; " th 
centuries viewed tho Indians as obstacles blocking their relentless pjrsuit. 
cf ‘'progress,*' Flaming cditcrials v/ere v;r-itten in io;.-’ ;>c'per 5 ; - • 

'-bjut the dcL>t3’Jchery ji the iac . Induri.i s 'd rci tari-;.; :‘v c 'e r'i 
desire to rid the Indians of their land 'so it could fK- “put to / a- j , 

I S'v.opect that i.vs t of the White c’tiz:;ns in the r.c jghbor Iru- 
still regard local Indians as “spendthri end “d?>;r,-«nci-outcr • : 

have heard some wonder aloud why the Go/vn nent doesn't quit “givin^ 
outs" to the Indians. Sotk* local busi n. r.an undoubtfdly number in:'\ - 
idual Indians as " scr.c cf their best fneids." Bui: I feel that arju.^J 
the first of each iRon :h, when pay -checks .yne in, thw Indians arc w*Ko: . 
visitors on Main Street^ v/hi;e for the fo;t of the month, to the ' hitrn. 
the Indians are dusky; lethargic fixtures to the park benches in the s»:de 
of the town square, or noisy disturber^ the peace in front of centals 
bars late at night. 1 would hasten to add that the Indians, espcciaUy 
with the recent emphasin or. Civil rights iiwements at the- national levol, 
sometifoes overemphasize catoi; of rebuff c* iiscrimi nation suffered at 
the hands of the local 



The rationale for this obvious over-generalizaU on of prevailing 
White attitudes in the *:owns neighboring the reservation in sirnpiy thiss 
I am dubious about a Head Start progr''m for Indians receiving nsich co- 
operation from the local White civic groups, with the possible excq?ti«n 
of the local school administration and church groups interested in pro*, 
selytizetion* 



Present Program of Preparation for Education of Potawatomi C. ildreti 



At the present time the Potawatomi cnildrci*, like the children ‘.he 
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Klckajxjo tribe, twenty roijCs north, attend public schools in neighboring 
towns — then no longer attend Government boarding schools in the primary 
or secondary grades. There is a kindergarten in the Holton Public School 
System, but in Hayette, where a majority- of children living on the reser- 
vation attend school, the system begins with the first grade. 

Transportation to and from school for Whites and Indians alike is 

provided by a school bus, which stops near the homes of children who live 
on the reservation. 

For the past several years, all Indian children eligible for Public 
Health service have undergone a series of immunizations and physical exam- 
inations the month before they enter public schools for the first time. 

The children from both the Kickapoo and Potawatomi reservations, as well 
as eligible Indian children whose families live in the surrounding towns, 
undergo {mmuniaations and examinations at the Public Health Field Station in 
Holton. During an interview, the field nurse said that she estiouited that 
"about thirty** children of first-grade age would appear for the« exam! net ions 
this year. This total includes both Potawatomi and Kickapoo children 
living either on the reservation or in surrounding towns. She stated 
that **a majority*' of this group lived on the reservation. In the field 
nurse's opinion, the Indian children are medically fit to enter school 
folUx Ing the examinations. 

Some Local Opinions about 4lead Start and Education In General 

wx nan, Hy jnfl_pn_the resarvatjon^ 

sHtf* thrae children in school and one to enter this fall i 1 cxplatfistf in 
general the o>ijdetives of Head Start and asked her reaction. >*That*s irfee 
to talk abouw," the said, "but it would never work. The ki^5 are too moan. 
There's too much prejudice (i.e., jeslouty iiiong Indian families on the 
reservation). They (the Indian parents) would figure they know as much 
nbout (S.e., a prc-school program of activities) as the teacher does." 
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She added that she didn’t think there would he enough Indian children in 
the proper age bracket to make the program worth while. I asked if it 
would be bette<* for an Indian than for a White person to supervise the 

A White ma.i would have to run it. They (the otner Indlaris) 
wouldr. ^tand for an Indian runn1:<g it. They’d think they knew jnere about 
ruf.ning it than he (the Indian) would,” She continued, *‘A doesn^t 

care what her kids do; and 6 , he thinks ^ can teach his kids better 

than the teacher.” She added that A *s children acted like bullies, 

and that several children had returned from the Catholic Hission Day 

School (see below) with complaints about how A ‘s children had “picked 

on them.” The woman concluded^ ”thc older ones — the parents-* they’re 
the ones that need help. They don’t take responsibility with their kids.” 
She felt that a Head Start program would fail for lack of support by the 
local population. 

2. The_Public Health Field Nurse and her secr etaryj the secretary 
is a prominent smmber of the progressive faction^ although she lives off 
the reservation. She has children of school age , doth ladies felt tittt 
there it a ivied for a Head Start program^ and thought that the program 
would work. The nurse said that she had already received some infor- 
mation on Head Start from the Area Office of the Public Health Service^ 
and that she »iould like very much to take part in the program. She 
thought that any plans for Head Start should include both tha KIckapoo 

e 

and the Potawatomi. 

3* Potawatomi roan« about 50 years old, with a young son elidible for 
entry into school. He lives with his son and his aged mother on thergi - 
ervation . The man noted that the Public Health Nurse had been attainting 
to persuade him to take his son to the clinic for his pre-school check- 
up. ’’But,” he said, ”I don’t think I’m gonna send the boy to schogl for 
a while yet. I can teach him as much as ho would learn in that school — 

1 teach him all about nature. He (the boy) is already ahead of them 
other kids. Count for. the man, Pauli” (Paul, his son, counted swiftly 
to ten,) The living conditions of this particular family are the worst 
1 know of on the reservation. 
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A second-grade school teacher ir Hr/ ton, whose c? .ises include 
K1c«poo chi idrert« She is abou t 27 ysa< s old, and her husband teaches 
math «nd science In the Hortot Hivjh School . This teacher felt that the 
local Indian children had no serious problems adjusting to the school 
ro*j n tha primary grades. She rated them no better or no v.'orse than 

her other pupils in eagerness and ability to learn. She noted no problem 
of communication between her and the Indian children. In the second 
grade, she said, there are no indications that the Indian children are 
less responsive to discipline than other children of the same age, and 
there is no apparent tendency for Indian (Children to ''stick to themsoives" 
during play period. The only unusual incident she could recall occurreo 
during lunch period on the first day of school two years ago, when an 
Indian boy in school for tJ^ie first time dumped his food out of his plate 
on to tne table and ate from the table-top. The teachers, she said, told 
him that that was not thss prop r thing to do at mealtime, and the i^i- 
dent was not repeated. 

The situation begins to change beginning in the sixth grade. Slee 
noted that at this tine the Indian children tend to play in their own 
groups at recess, and to become more sullen and less responsive in J»e 
classroom (a similar pattern was noted in a study of Oglala Sioux stu- 
dants by Wax, Wax, and Oumont, "Formal Education in an American Indian 
Comsmnity," Social Problems Vol.ll (4), 1964). 

The teacher reported that it was difficult to get Indian parents 
involved in PTA activities. When given responsibilities for providing 
goods or services in school functions, the Indian parents would fail to 
appear, or would not fulfill their responsibilities. She felt that a 
Head Start program would be good for the Indians if Indian parents would 
cooperate. 

Past Cooperative Programs on the Reservation 

The Catholic Day-School . In the summer of 1964 the Catholic Church 
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sponsored s Day-School for children between the ages 4 and -bout I 3 . 

During the sessions the children played organized games, colored pictures, 
sang songs, and received noon meals on occasion. Included in the staff 
of the school were two Catholic Sisters -and two lay workers. Transpor- 
tation was provided to and from the school in the private automobiles 
of the lay workers. Some cooperation was received from Indian mothers 
who were iSQfrbers of the Catholic church. Ten to fifteen children attendod 
each session of the school. 

The school was open to all Indian children, although portions of the 
activities had distinctly religious overtones (e.g,, on occasion the 
children colored pictures Illustrating events from the dible). Judged 
on the besis of the nuoiber of children living on the reservetlon end 
the sectarian ovar tones of the activities, the Cati 'c Day-School 
seestod to be a successful venture. 

The Bureau Indian Affairs Sunssar Recreation frooraw . iy contrast, 
the 9IA-spons 'ired program was not successful, in spite of the fact that 
recreational eqi^lpnient and trainad sup^ visors were available ond anxfoc'S 
to stimulate Interest In the program. Letters had been sent is advance 
to al 1 families on the reservation. Informing them of the particulars 
of tha program. The program hobbled along for several weeks with srin- 
Imsl response from the ImHens. Failure of the progrmn may be att^'lbuted 
In part to a lack of transportation to and from the r<^<*aat1on are<t| per- 
haps the Catholic Oey-School slphested off some of the children who would 
otherwise have perticipated In tha BIA program; and probably for som^ 
Indians tha program bore the stigsie of fiovernment sponsorship. 

Some Haior Problems. and Possibilities for their Solution 

!• dhet area should be encomoessed by the Head Start center ? 

In keeping with the guidelines set forth In the Heed Start Inforsiatfon 
pamphlet, the program night profitably be designed to Include the children 
of low-income families, Indian as well e^ White end i^gro, within a twenty 
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wfle radiut of the town of Holton^ Kansas. Such a geographical limitation 
woulJ include both the Kickapoo and Potawatomi reservations, as well as 
the adjacent Mayetta, Holton^ and Horton areas. The boundaries would not 
conflict with those of Head Start programs being initiated in the city of 
Topeka to the south, although coordination with the Topeka officials should 
probably be made. Such boundaries would also facilitate coordination with 
the area Public Health Field Office, located in Holton, which presently 
administers to both the Kickapoo and Potawatomi reservations. 

Would the lndian and White famili es in the a rea sup port a program 
of Head Start, supp ort it with timo as well as words? This, as I see it, 
is the most crucial uf the problems listed here, and the most difficult 
for which to provide even tentative suggestions for solution. It involves 
motivation, a **felt need'* on the part of the families involved to set up 
the program and keep it going. Speaking only of the Potawatoori, 1 would 
say that the **felt need" for an improvement of educational opportunities 
open to children is already present among most of the adults. 9ut trans* 
forming this felt need into the required action might require soma satas* 
manship on the part of Head Start persi^onnel, and I am not sure thet sales* 
manshfp is one of the crjalities these personnel are expected to possets. 

state the problem differently, I feel certain that the Potawatomi 
would be wiliing to receive subsidy for an education progrma, but I 
feel that many of them woulo be initially reluctant to give freely of 
their time and effort required to fulfill the remaining of the total 
cost of thtt program. A possible means of overcoming this initial reac- 
tion could be a iSeries of group ana inoividual conferences betwaeh the 
parents of the children eligible to participate in Head Start and key 
personnel in the local program,, during which the fine points of the 
program could be outlined and di scussed' and specific tasks assigned. 

Several of these conferences would probably be requii.^ before the pro- 
gram could operata smoothly. 

Those interested in est.blfshfng a H..d Start progm in this era. 

•ight Mell take into consideration the amount of sal.tiMnthip r.quirM) 
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ts ycc ch« necessary coc,’H;r«tlon fron parental the salesmanship effort 
could conceivably demand more time than the key professional personnel 
could profitably afforo to spend. 

Transportation . Regardless of where the center is finally located, 
some means must be found for ruunding up children living In honies spread 
over a roughly circular area with a diameter of forty miles (If these 
Units are accepted). The obvious solution would seem to be to enlist 
the aid of parents In setting up a series of car pools. But in even ihe 
more well-to-do Indian families, safe and reliable automobiles are not 
always to be found, and Indian mothers In the area are not known for their 
driving skill. It may be necessary to hire local professional school 
but drivers and utilize some of the school busses In the ares to provide 
setisfectory transportation. 

Space for the center . Thii Is really a matter for the plenn|i^ 
edmmittee to isork out, but there seems to be no shortage of building space 
which could be utilized. The Potawetomf Community Hell, just west of tfie 
major north-south highway linking Hayetta with Holton and Horton, H mm 
possible s!tei iii the town of fiayette art e number of vacant buildings 
which could he mode sultcbie with relatively little effort. 

5* betting the program under way . Someone or sosm group of persons^ 
of course, must act as a catalyst for community action -- and th«y asist 
be wilting patiently to sit through s long series of conferences with 
Individual Indian families ano to answer the same question asked soverol 
times by the same person. Form letters, pamphlets, etc. sent through 
the mall to Individual Indian families will certainly make them swore 
of the existence of a Head Start program; but such literature will, tm 
my opinion, not provide much Incentive to get the program under way* 

1 feal that the best means of achieving this Is, as I have said tefdre, 
through a serlas of face-to-face contacts with Individuals. If group 
maetings are deemed .appropriate, I would stroaply urge chet arrsqgiMlfii , 

r 

be made to provide a smal for the group, that the meetln|a ba scheduled 
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f«ctur<ng coiqp^ny in WicMta.J Mr. Frank Nioce, Jr., living in Hoyt, 
Kansas is a relatively young riifnlxir of this cannittee with a good edu- 
cation and an apparent desire to help his tribe. Although I have not 
spoken with him about Head Start, he might be willing to serve as one 
of the initial organizers. Every effort should be made to insure th«< 
members of both factions have a part in the planning. Conservative 
leaders are Mrs^^ Minnie Evans and Mr. John Wahwas&uck, both of whom 
live on the reservation* 

\ would suggest that perhaps the type of person best qualified 
to contact the individual Indian families in their homes end in group 
meetings would be a non- Indian with a desire to help initiate a Head 
Start program, has not become clearly associated in the Potawatomi*s 
minds with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Public Health Service* or 
either of the two facti;?f>al grwps on the resurvation (although in the 
course of the program's oevelopment, some such association will inevi- 
tably be made). Ihe logical choice would, it seeam to me, be one of 
the Vista volunteers with demoMitrated ability to interact effectively 
with American Indian groups. Aii anthropologist associated with the 
University of Kansas Potawatomi Research Project might eiso be tug- 
gestedi in the atoence of Or. Clifton, who is to be in Latin Aamr^cM 
during the academic year tg6$‘'66, a next choice would be Ann Searcy, 
a student within the Oepartmant who hes worked many weeks among these 
people. 

£ctetion8hj^__betwe en_jtead Start and the local ag encyoftite 
OuraaU-Of^ndian Affai ri . Both the Bureau and Hoad Start are Governmafit 
organizations, krfiich does not necessarily mean that friendly cooperation 
between them "in the field" Is inevitable. I feel that as a minimum the 
Agency in Holton should b* apprlseAof tho efforts of the organizing 
committee, and the Agency's coof a'^tfon and suggestions solicited. The 
Superintendent of the Horton Agency Is Mr. Buford Morrison (Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Agency, Horton, Kansas). Thu Head Start operation will 
inevitably suffer, I feel, if the Indians are led to believe chat it U 
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**juit •notber 8IA program.** 

Would • Head Start Program be Successful fn the Potawatomi Community? 

In my opinion^ a Head Start program designed along the lines suggested 
In the Head Start Information pamphlet would not work successfully. Pro- 
grams reqt'JrIng cooperation from the members of the community In the past 
have bee:i unsuccessful • The Catholic Oay-schoot program operated with 
apparent success because transportation, supervision, supplies, etc. were 
all supplied by the Catholic Church. Those few Indian mothers alio did 
participate apparently did so because they ¥fcre Catholics, not because 
they Were PotaMatonl. The payaMsnt of a considerable amount of Claims 
Case monies to the tribe has been delayed for several years through the 
legal efforts of iikimbers of the conservative faction, and programs of 
cooNunity davelopamnt# Including a scholarship fund, have had to be (kit 
off. The BIA recreation program, designed to benefit the Potawatomi 
children, was largely Ignored by the Potawatomi adults. 

I predict that there would be initial enthusiasm for a Head Start 
P*^®#**** among the Potawatomi which would wane rapidly aa the necessity 
for cooperation and willing donation of time and effort Increased. The 
net result of the program would be characteristic of so many programs 
designed to benefit the American Indians In the pasts an outside agency 
would be doing something for the Indians, but not w1 th the Indians. A 
cursory look at the history of our nat1on*s "Indian programs" will show 
that the Indians themselves are only partially to blame for this seemingly 
Inevitable reaction. 

Do the Potawatomi Need a Head Start Program? 

1 reorlnd the reader that I am not speaking as a teacher, public 
health expert, or psychologist whan 1 say that In my opinion, the Pot- 
awatomi ^ not need a Head Start program. I have ia^plied as much In 




%omt segments of the foregoing analysis, but I should now like to make 
my reasoning explicit: first, the home environment of most Potawatomi 
children is not as healthy as that of the average Americt.n family, but 
it is not therefore unhealthy . The diet is adequate in most c^ses I am 
aware of. There is exposure to the mass media of American civilization 
via television, radio, and occasional nx>vies. There appears to be ample 
opportunity for children to play with other children, although in the 
pre-school age group Indian children play primarily with other Indian 
chi Idran. 

Second, and aiost important for a consideration of the possibilities 
of. the Head Start program, the Indian children seem to be as ready for 
school as the children of the local White farcers. The/ go to the sane 
schools as the White children, compete with them in the class room ( and 
apparently cos^te well), and understand what the teacher it saying «s 
well as the White children do. The Potawatomi children today arc not 
carted off to boarding school and taught by teachers hired by Civil Ser- 
vice; they do not suffer from the effects of dt facto School segreyetlon 
from the herd-nosed (end supposedly oiore "edequete") urban school systems. 

Third, 1 get the impression from interviews with White teachers end 
the Potewetoari themselves that *'the Indian problem" In the local school 
systemt is not apparent until the sixth grade. 1 can find no evidence 
that Indian children start school in the surrounding towns with an intel- 
lectual or emotional handicap; nor can I see how a Head Start program woytd 
erase or alleviate the problems which seem to crop up six or seven years 
later, and often result in drop-out or expulsion. 
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Sugnwry and Recowiendatfont 

In this report 1 have attempted to sketch out features of the Pot- 
awatom< reservation comMinlty which I think are of relevance to planning 
for a Head Start program. I have listed some of the problems that such 
a program would encounter, and I have offered possible solutions to these 
problems. In spite of oqf own belief that a Head Start program would not 
be successful with the Potawatomi, and that the community does not really 
need such a program, 1 have attempted to write the report In such a way 
that those not sharing my beliefs would have some basic Information to 
eld them In their planning. Laying aside my own doubts about the neces- 
sity and functioning of a Head Start program, X will list In summary form 
my recomaandatlons regarding Its establishment and operatloni 

1. The program should be designed to Include the children of low* 

Income famIHes of both the Potatwatoml and Kickapoo Indian Reservations^ 
as well ss those of those other destitute families In the area within 

a twenty mite radius of the city of Holton, Kansas. 

2. As a means of getting the program under way, a planning committee 
should be set up which includes the local Public Health Field Murse In 
Holton, Kansas (Hrs. Glnzler), local members of the tribal Ousiness Gosh 
mittce, at least one nember of the conservative faction on the Potcwatonl 
reservation, and a Vista worker who has had experience with American Indian 
groups. Please note that this recommendation is written with only the 
Potawetomi In mind; the Kickapoo tribe also has s tribal council and is 
beset with factional problems, and the planning committee would probably 
have to Include representl tlves of the Kickapoo as well as other, non* 

Indian families who would share in the Heed Start benefits. 

3. The Vista volunteer should plan a long sarias of meetings with 
femiliet eligible to participate In the program, dasigned to familiarize 
these f'Wities with the program end encourage their active per t1 cl pat Ion. 

1 suggest that ^ series of meetings with the Individual families would 

be the best Initial procedure, followed later by a series of group msetings. 
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Motivating the ftmilles to give their time and effort to the program loans 
as one of the most formidable and perple/.ing problems. 

4. The planning committee should begin Its activities as soon as 
possible. Meetings take tlmoj and Indians often take even more time to 
make up their minds about a new program. 

5. Care should be taken to Include In the program only those families 

whose need Is greatest. Few things can “stir up“ the Potawatoml more 

cjuickly than rumors that the benefits of a program are being *'Sk1mmad 

off** by those who do not really naed them. Rumors are to be expected In 

and Indian reservation commmity, but they car. be harmful ^-jiy if tliey can- 
not be refuted by fact. 

6. In prewntlng the prograo to e»mbers of the IndUn coowinfty, 

I tuggeet th.,t the »up fron. the s1«b» then* be .of t-pedel |,d. Although 

indlvlduel lndi.n. m.y be uMUng to .cknowledge the benefit, of . progr* 

de.lgned to better equip their children for .ct»ol. they would rewnt 

co.pari.on of their exi.tenca on the ratervatlon with that of the big 

city .lu... Alto, 1 have found that ju.t because the AMricen Indiwt 

I. e MidMr of one of the nation's minority group, does not necesMTlIy 

mean that ha is free from prejudice egeliut other r«;lel and/or ethnic 
mlnorltlas. 

7. The local office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Horton sdteuld 
be epprited of the progr„. ,«j n. cooperatio, and augge.tion. aolicitad. 
Care must be taken to avoid identiflcetion of the lk»d Start program with 
program, ^wmsorad by the local Bureau. howev<sr. 

<i. Indian mother, should not be utilized as drivers in car pools. 

Although it involves greater expense, the safest end surest solution to 

the tr«i.portatlon problem would be to utilize the local school bus drlvws 
and vahielaSo 

9 A hot. high.protein meal, end pertieps e Juice or milk broak. 

should be incorporated into the program. This would encourage perants 

to sond their children to the center, and supplement the home diet of 
Indian children. 
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10. The planning coonHttee should be aware of the possible disruptive 
influence of factionalism on both the Potawatomi and Kickapoo reservations. 

I know of no "pat** ways of avoiding such influence; In my own work I have 
found It helpful to avoid public comsittmant to one or the other of the 
Potwawtomi factions and to behave as If the conflict is not Important to me. 
I dOf however, consider the threat of harmful influence from factionalism 
serious enough to recomBiend that members of both factions be included 
in thi planning committee of possible (see #2), 

1 emphasize once again that I assume full responsibility for these 
reciUMU.4)datlons, which ore based on my own observations arJ ifiterviews 
with both Indians and Whites and a sincere effort to appraise the sit- 
uation objeutivefy. Other analysts, in my own and other discioMnes, 
might come to different conclusions and offer somewhat different recom- 
mendations. It is my hope that some of the problems and recommendations 
expressed here will be of some use to those wishing to set up a Haad Start 
program, either with the Potawatomi or in other American Indian groups* 
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A List of Persoas Who Hay W<th to Help 



Mrs. Gfnzier, 

Field Murse 

US Public Health Field Station 
Holton, Kansas 



Mr, Frank Niocc, Jr. (A rriember of the Potawetomi 



c/o Mr, Frank B. Nloce 
Hoyt, Kansas 



tribal Business Conmlttee) 



Mrs, Vestana Welker 

US Public Health Field Station 

Holton, Kansas 



(A nember of the pro9resslve 
faction and past SKiiiber Uf tha 
Potawatooii Business Coamltteo) 



Mrs, Minnie Evans 
ft . ft , #2 



Mayetta, Kansas 



(An elderly leader of the con» 
servative factloni unable to 
do (such foot-work,^ but ore of 
the opinion leaders on the 



reservation) 



Nr, Buford Morrison 

Superintendent, Bureau of Indian Affairs Agency 




Miss Ann Searcy 
iTepartsttnt of Anthropology 
University of Kansas 
Lewencc; Kansas 



(A student Mho has Morked tBany 
weeks an^ong the PotsMatoMl and 
who is particularly interested 



in the ypung and thair develop* 
Riant, Her training hos beoa irtth 
Ors, Bert Kaplan and Jaaas Clifton, 



She is planning to leave K,U« 
to study el;;cMherc, beginning 
Spring Sesiester,) 
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